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SIR WILLIAM HILLARY’S STEAM LIFE-BOAT. 
a 

There appeared in a late number of the Liverpool 
Courier, a proposal of Sir William Hillary, for construct- 
ing steam life boats, upon a plan which is not, however, 
detailed with sufficient minuteness. We shall] subjoin the 
whole article, and shall only for the present observe, that 
highly as we esteem Sir William Hillary's meritorious 
exertions in the cause of humanity, especially with a view 
to preservation from shipwreck and other disasters of the 
ea, we do not anticipate the complete succéss of his pro- 
tected steam life-boat, and we shall briefly state our 
seasons for doubting its utility. There can be no hesita- 
tion in admitting that a steam-vessel will make way against 
wind and tide, when an ordinary life-boat cannot act at 
all; but it must be recollected that a steam-enyine must 
always be kept in the most perfect trim, or it will not per- 
form its functions. The necessity for calling out a life- 
boat at all, does not arise very frequently ; and if we sup- 
pose only a month to elapse between each interval, what 
isto be done with it, when not in use? Will not the 
works be apt to get rusty and out of order? A steam 
engine to perform its functions properly, ought to be kept 
in constant play; and if we are to have steam life-boats, 
we would recommend that a small dock he built for the 
purpose of containing one or two of them; and that they 
be kept constantly going, upon some species of useful 
work, such as grinding corn, &c. It appears to us that 
it would be no difficult problem to construct the mill ma- 
chinery so as to be very readily detached ; ir which case, 
when there was occasion to use the boat as a lite-boat, 
the mill geer might be unshipped, and she might be sent 
to sea immediately, without any loss of time frum getting 
up the steam. We throw out these sugzestions, without 
pretending to much knowledye of the subject, with a view 
of contributing our mite towards the success of a benevo- 
lent project.—Edit. Kal.. 


. The practicability of constructing a life-boat, with pro. 
perties applicable to particular situations, superior to any 
now in use, and of adopting mean; for the extinguishment 
of fire on board of vessels at sea, more especially steam 
vessels, had occurred to me previously to the publication 
of my * Appeal to the British Nation,” which suggested 
the fur.nation of the National Institution for the preserva- 
tion of life from shipwreck; but { was aware chat such 





® A recent instance of the philanthropy and liberality of 
Sir William Hillary has occurred within these few days, and 
was communicated to the public in a second edition of last 
Friday’s Mercury. The City of Glasgow; steam-vessel, was 
totally lost, on Wednesday night last, on the Isle of Man. 
Sir William Hillary, just before the vessel atruck, offered 
twenty pounds to any boatman who would proceed to her 
relief. A letter from a passenger states, that Sir William, at 
the personal risk, proceeded himself in a boat to the 


plans could better be caried into execution by public hadies 
or departments interested in maritime affairs, than by any 
individual. 

** The Royal National Institution is nowes‘ablished under 
the highest patronage of these kingdoms, and, through 
the able and zealous guidance of its con:mittees, helds 
out the cheering hope that every means will be used to cal] 
into acticn the individual ¢fforts and inventions of all who 
may have the power to render that personal assistance, or 
to suggest those means through which our fellow. creatures 
may be rescued from the perils of the sea; I therefore fel 
it tobe as much a duty now to offer those separate and 
More minute measures which may contribute to the ac- 
complishment of so great an object, as I before did to ad 
dress my views of a universal system for this purpose to 
the public consideration. 

** I proceed, then, to state my ideas on the construction 
of a life boat, on a plan which, I believe, has not yet 
been suggested. The principle I propose is to combine 
the safety, and the incapability of being submerged, which 
the life-boat possesses, with the commanding power of 
being impelled against both the wind and a heavy sea. 
which the steam-vecsel alone can effect to any great ex- 
tent. 

** In adapting the dimensions of the life-boat to the force 
of the engine by which she is to be propelled. the im- 
portant point will corsist in ascertai ing the smallest sized 
vessel calculated to receive an engine that, in proportion 
to her bulk, would have a commanding power over her, 
and, at the same time, framed on the most perfect con- 
struction, would admit of being on a reduced scale: per 
haps the boat might be about forty feet long, but varying 
in all her dimensions according to the nature of the ¢er- 
vice for which she may be intended: it would be both de- 
sirable and requisite that her beam should be considerable. 
and hence it would become nearly impossible for her to 
overset. 

** Her draught of water ought not to be great; her con- 
struct‘o1 should be ]:w, and such as that she might take 
the grounds her floor so completely filled with cork, as 
to be solid to a few inches above the water line, except 
only a small space to give more room for the machinery 
of the engine; consequently she would always he free 
from water in the roughest sea, and could not sink lower; 
but to guard against the necessity ot having to take in a 
large number of persons, let the sides also have an ad- 
ditional quantity of cork, greatly preferable to air-tight 
boxes, which are liable, by a violent shock, to be rendered 
useless at the moment when most important. 

** [¢ would then, under any circumstances, be impossible 
for her to go down ; ste should be built of the best ma- 
terials, and so put together as to sustain great violence 
without going to pieces ; from her form she scarcely could 
be upset. 

** The engine should be formed to work within as small 
a perpendicular space as possible, fixed in a cabin for the 
purpose; and, to prevent the fire in the furnace from bring 
extinguished, it should be placed at Teast as high as the 
floor, that it may be above the water line ; the rest of the 
vessel should either be open, ha!f-deckcd forward as far as 
the engine, or with a short forecastle. She should have 
valves, or smal) ports, opening outwards only, that any 
sea she might ship would readily discharge itself; and, 
being so constructed, water could not force its way in ; she 
mighit have a windlass of a single pi ce of wood across, in 
the manner of the Irish wherries, with which to weigh 


to the quarters, in which the outward axle of the water 
wheels should be fixed ; they would defend the paddles 
when running alongside of a vessel in distress, or near to 
rocks, which protection would be of the utmost conse- 
quence to save them frm injury at the time when every 
thing deperdcd en them 

** Further to add to her means of security, since steam- 
vessels are the mest exposed to conflagration from their 
own intense fires, when tossed about in the roughest ¢eas, 
I would sugyest that she might, when thought advan- 
tageous, be fitted with fereing pumps or engines to throw 
water by her own steam power, on the plan J shall more 
xenerally describe; by these means she might also ex- 
tinguish fire on board of other vessels. 

** The whole plan is simple and practicable, and I am 
presuaded would procuce a life boat of the most invalu- 
able description, which, from its strength and - buoyancy, 
would scarcely be liable to accident in any sea, andwhich 
would be capable of reaching its destined object against 
the united force of winds and waves, when no other boat 
cculd succeed ; thus posscssing a power in al) ceas, and 
under all circumstances, that, I believe, never has been 
attempted, and, certainly, never attained by any other 
plan yet brought forwaid. 

** A steam life-boat, possessing such powers and capabili- 
ties, would, on many canyercus and cxpesed parts of the 
British and Iiish coasts, render the most essential services, 
and might occasionally be used as a pilot-boat. I will 
instance cff Liverpool, as cne of the various situations to 
which she would be peculiarly applicable. Amongst the 
formidable barks which there lie seme miles from land, 
and are cevercd at high water, wrecks frequently take 
place and mary pecyle miserably perish, from the ime 
possibility of a con mon lite-boat, pilot-boat, or’ other 
vessel, making way ayairst a strong tide, a heavy sea, 
and a contrary wind, fer several miles threugh those in- 
tricate channels, so as to render any aid; but I scarcely 
am aware of any circumstanccs of wind and tide against 
which a steam life-boat of this descripuon might not be 
expected to succeed.” 


Connected with the subject of wrecks, we take this 
occasion to introduce the following suggestion from the 
last Mercury, which cannot be more opportunely intro- 
duced than at the present season :— 

* Prompt RELIEF OF SHIPWRECKED SEAMEN. 
Liverpool is pre-cminently distinguished for its liberal 
support of hucrane and useful institutions, and, perhaps, 
no town could be named where appeals to public sym- 
pathy are more promptly and cheerfully attended to. ‘It © 
has, however, always appeared to us, that something yet 
remained to be done in favour of the survivors from ships 
wreck. We cannot imagine any human being more en- 
titled to compassion and relief than the poor mariner, 
escaped, entitely destitute, from impending death. In 


the stormy seasons of the year, scarcely a week passes 


without some such forlorn beings presenting themselves 


for assistance; and it has frequently been our pleasing 
task, through the medium of the press, to contribute to 
the alleviation of the sufferings uf the cluss of persons 
under consideration. The Mayor of the town, for the 





her own anchor and to assist for other purposes, or so 
framed that the power of the steam engine might, with | 
ease, be applied to it instead of manual labour. 
be desirable to have masts which mizht be raised or taken 
down at pleasure, perhaps as a lucger or schooner would 
be the meet convenient; she ought also to be fitted with 
oars, to be used when requisite. | 
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assistance of the passenge: 8, whu were all ultimately saved. 


**Strong b should 


Te would | uncertain. 

| may be to interfere in such cases, it is not always easy, or 
| even praeticable, for a poor, ragged, half naked supplicant 
to obtain access to him. 
isneither just nor seemly that a poor sailor, who has been 


time being, tas often humanely bestowed temporary re. 
lief upon these objects; bat such liberality is optional and 


However well disposed the Chief Magistrate 


Besides, we are of opinion that it 
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deprived of his all by an unforeseen and inevitable cala- 
inity, should be obliged to go shivering from door to door, 
begging for a poor pittance to keep him from absolute 
yamine, when he has, perhaps, toiled the greater part of his 
life to procnre comforts and luxuries for the community at 
large. We have, it is true, in Liverpool, the Merchant 
Seamen's Hospital, for the relief, support, and lodging 
ef maimed and disabled seamen belonging to Liverpool 
vessels,—which is an excellent establishment, affording just 
that kind of assistance to the seamen belonging to the port 
which we wish to see extended toall. We have also societies 
for assisting to rescue mariners from the perils of ship- 
wreck; but we have no provision for them when they 
reach shore naked, hungry, and pennyless. The Strangers’ 
Friend Society has done much good by the promptitude 
with which it has administered the frugal pittance which 
its fund would admit of dispensing ; but in such cases any 
relief it can afford is altogether inadequate to their exigence. 
A fund ought to be raised for the express purpose of support- 
ing shipwrecked seamen, under the superintendence of a 
committee of gentlemen of zeal and unquestioned in- 
tegrity. The case of every applicant ought to be strictly 
investigated, and the relief most economically but promptly 
administered. After providing for the immediate neces- 
sities of the applicants, employment ought to be procured 
for them, if births can be had; if not, they should be 
passed home to their friends or their parish. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that, that if a subscription was once 
respectably commenced for this purpose, the Corporation 
would contribute liberally out of their flourishing income.” 





CAPTAIN PARRY'S EXPEDITION. 


Magnetic Experiments.—** The main geographical ob- 
ject, that of ascertaining the existence or non-existence of 
# north-west passage, has not been in any degree attained 
by the present voyage ; but still we are far from regarding 
its results as immaterial to science. Many extremely cu- 
rious magnetic phenomena have been observed, particu- 
larly in the course of experiments made with Professor 
Barlow's metallic plates. Those plates are an invention 
of great importance to navigation. In Captain Parry’s 
first voyage, when they had reached latitude 73 degrees, 
they witnessed for the first time the curious phenomenon of 
the directive power of the magnetic needle becoming so 
weak as to be completely overcome by the attractive power 
of the ship, so that for all the purposes of navigation the 
compass was wholly useless. Professor Barlow remedied 
this evil, which, in a less degree exists generally on ship- 
board, by placing the centre of a small iron plate in the 
line of no attraction of the ship's iron, and at a proper dis- 
tance behind and below the pivot of the compass needle ; 
in consequence of which the needle not only remains ac- 
tive and vigorous in the polar regions, but continues to 
point to the correct magnetic meridian in other seas, un- 
induenced by the attraction of the ship's iron. The gene- 
ral utility of the Professor’s plates had been well established 
before Captain Parry sailed on his last voyage,fbut we un- 
derstand that his experiments on them have led to some 
entirely new and unexpected results in magnetic science, 
and are likely to prove highly important to navigation.” 
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sacred trust, through a period so trying as that with which 
Sheridan had to struggle-—when liberty itself had become 
suspected and unpopular—when authority had succeeded 
in identifying patriotism with treason, and when the few 
remaining and deserted friends of freedom were reduced to 
‘take their stand on a narrow isthmus, between anarchy on 
| one side, and the angry incursions of power on the other ! 
| How manfully he maintained his ground in a position so 
| critical, the annals of England, and of the champions of 
her constitution, will long testify. The truly national 
spirit, too, with which, when that struggle was past, and 
; the dangers to liberty from without seemed greater than 
| any from within, he forgot all past differences in the one 
common cause of Englishmen, and, while others ‘* gave 
but the left hand to the country,” proffered her both of 
his, stamped a seal of sincerity on his public conduct, 
which, in the eyesof all England, authenticated it as ge- 
nuine patriotism. His social qualities were, unluckily for 
himself, but too attractive. In addition to his powers of 
conversation, there was a Well-bred good nature in his 
manner, as well as a deference to the remarks and opinions 
of others ; the want of which very often, in distinguished 
wits, offends the self-love of their hearers, and makes even 
the dues of admiration that they levy a sort of droit de 
Seigneur, paid with unwillingness and distaste. No one 
was so ready and cheerful in promoting the amusements of 
a country-house: and on a rural excursion he was always 
the soul of the party. His talents at dressing a little dish 
were often put in requisition on such occasions ; and an 
Irish stew was that on which he particularly plumed him- 
self. Some friends of his recal with delight a day of this 
kind which they poreed with him, when he made the whole 
party act over the battle of the Pyramids on Marsden 
Moor; and ordered ** Captain” Creevey and others upon 
various services against the cows and donkeys entrenched 
in the ditchés. Being of so playful a disposition himself, 
it was not wonderful that he should take such pleasure in 
the scciety of children. I have been told, as doubly cha- 
racteristic of him, that he has often, at Mr. Monckton’s, 
kept a chaise and four waiting half the day for him at the 
door, while he romped with the children. When young, 
he was generally ac ted hand ; but in later years, 
his eyes were the only testimonials of beauty that remained 
tohim. It was, indeed, in the upper part of his face that 
the spirit of the man chiefly reigned ; the dominion of the 
world and the senses being rather strongly marked out in 
the lower. In his person he was above the middle size ; 
and his general make was, as I have already said, ro- 
bust and well proportioned. It is remarkable that his 
arms, though of powerful strength, were thin, and ap- 
peared by no means muscular. His hands were small and 
delicate; and the following couplet, written on a cast 
from one of them, very livelily enumerates both its physical 
and moral qualities : 
“Good at a fight, but better at a play; 
Godlike in giving, but—the Devil to pay.” 

Among his habits, it may not be uninteresting to know 
that his hours of composition, as long as he continued to 
be an author, were at night, and that he required a pro- 
fusion of lights around him while he wrote. Wine, too, 
was one of his favourite helps to inspiration: ‘ If the 
thought (he would say) is slow to come, a glass of good 
wine encourages it; and when it does come, a glass of 
good wine rewards it.” Having taken a cursory view of 
his literary, political, and social qualities, it remains for 
me to say a few words upon that most important point of 
all, his moral character. There are few persons, as we 
have seen, to whose kind and affectionate conduct, in 
some of the most interesting relations of domestic life, so 
many strong and honourable testimonies remain. To 
claim an exemption for frailties and irregularities on the 
score of genius, while there are such names as Milton and 
Newton on record, were to be blind to the example which 
these and other great men have left of the grandest in- 
tellectual powers combined with the most virtuous lives, 
But for the bias given early to the mind, by education 
and circumstances, even the least charitable may be in- 











«I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 


MONTAIGNE. | 





EXTRACTS FROM MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 
—<— { 
(Continued from our last.) 

—— 

Character of Sheridan.—His political character stands | 
out so fully in these pages, that it is needless, by any | 
comments, to attempt to raise it into stronger relief. If! 
to watch over the rights of the subject, and guard them | 
against the encroachments of power, be, even in safe and | 
ordinary times, a task full of usefulness and honour, how | 
uch more glorious to have stood sentinel over the same 


clined to make large allowances. We have seen how idly 
the young days of Sheridan were wasted—how soon he was 
left (in the words of the prophet) ‘to dwell carelessly,” 
and with what an undisciplined temperament he was 
thrown upon the world, to meet at every step that never- 
failing spring of temptation, which, like the fatal fountain 
in the garden of Armida, sparkles up for ever in the path. 
way of such a man. But the stage—his glory and his 


ryin—opened upon him; and the property of which it 
made hin master was exactly of that treacherous kind, 
which not only deceives a man himself, but enables him 
to deceive others; and thus combined all that a person of 
his carelessness and ambition had most to dread. An un- 
certain income, which, by eluding calculation, gives an 


raising money, by which the lesson that the pressure of 
distress brings with it, is evaded till it comes too late to be 
of use. Such was the dangerous power put into his hands, 
in his six-and-twentieth year, and amidst the intoxication 
of as deep and quick draughts of fame as ever young 
author quaffed. Scarcely had the zest of this excitement 
began to wear off, when he was suddenly transported into 
another sphere, where successes, still more flattering to his 
vanity, awaited him. Without any increase of means, he 
became the companion and friend of the first nobles and 
princes ; and paid the usual tax of such unequal friend- 
ships, by, in the end, losing them and ruining himself. 
The vicissitudes of « political life, and those deceitful 
vistas into office that were for ever opening on his party, 
made his hopes as fluctuating and uncertain as his means, 
and encouraged the same delusive calculations on both. 
He seemed, at every new turn of affairs, to be on the point 
of redeeming himself; and the confidence of others in his 
resources was no less fatal to him than his own, as it but 
increased the facilities of ruin that surrounded him. Such 
a career as this—so shaped ‘towards wrong, 80 inevitably 
devious—it is impossible to regard otherwise than with the 
most charitable allowances. It was one long paroxysm of 
excitement; no pause for thought, no inducements to pru- 
dence, the attractions all drawing the wrong way, and a 
voice, like that which Bosguet describes, crying inexorably 
from behind him, **On, @n!”’ Instead of wondering at 
the wreck that followed all this, our only surprise should 
be, that so much remained uninjured through the trial ; 
that his natural good feelings should have struggled to the 
last with his habits, and his sense of all that was right in 
conduct so long survived his ability to practise it. Nu- 
merous, however, as were the causes that concurred to 
disorganize his moral character, in his pecuniary embar- 
rassment lay the source of those blemishes that discredited 
him most in the eyes of the world. He might have indulged 
his vanity and his passions, like others, with but little loss 
of reputation, if the consequence of these indulgences had 
not been obtruded upon observation in the forbidden form 
of debts -and distresses. In the course, however, of the 
inquiries which my task of biographer imposed upon me, 
I have found all who were ever engaged in pecuniary 
dealings with him, not excepting those who suffered most 
severely by his irregularities (among which class I may 
cite the respected name of Mr. Hammersley) unanimous 
in expressing their conviction that he always meant fairly 
and honourably ; and that to the inevitable pressure of 
circumstances alone, any failure that occurred in his en- 
gagements was to be imputed. There cannot, indeed, be 
a stronger exemplification of the truth, that a want of re- 
gularity becomes itself a vice, from the manifold evils to 
which it leads, than the whole history of Mr. Sheridan's 
transactions. So far from never paying his debts, as is 
often asserted of him, he was, in fact, always paying—but 
in such a careless and indiscriminate manner, and with so 
little justice to himself or others, ag often to leave the re- 
spectable creditor to suffer for his patience, while the 
fraudulent dun was paid two or three times over. Not- 
withstanding all this. however, his debts were by no means 
so considerable as has been supposed. In the year 1806, 
he empowered Sic R. Berkely, Mr. Peter Moore, and Mr. 
Frederick Homan, to examine into his pecuniary affairs, 
and take measures for the discharge of all claims upon 

him. These gentlemen found that his bona fide deb‘s 
were about ten thousand pounds, while his Laer debts 
amounted to five or six times as much. ether from 

conscientiousness or from pride, however, he would hot 
suffer any of the claims to be contested, but said that the 
demands were all fair, and must be paid just as they were 
stated ; though it was well known that many of them had 

been satisfied more than once. These gentlemen accord- 
ingly declined to proceed any further with their commis- 
sion. On the same false feeling he acted in 1813-14, when 

the balance due on the sale of his theatrical property was 

paid him ina certain number of shares. When applied 

to by any creditor, he would give him one of these shares, 

and allowing his claim entirely on his own showing, leave 
him to pay himself out of it, and refused the balance. 

Thus, irregular at all times, even when most wishing to 

be right, he deprived honesty itself of its merit and ad- 

vantages; and where he happened to be just, left it doubt- 

ful (as Locke says of those religious people who believe 

right by chance, without examination) ** whether even 

the luckiness of the accident excused the irregularity of the 

proceeding.” The consequence, however, of this con- 

tinual paying was, that the number of his creditors gra- 

dually diminished, and that ultimately the t of his 

debts was, taking all circumstances into account, by no 

means considerable. Two years after his death, it ep- 

peared, by a list made up by his solicitor, from claims 

sent in to him, in consequence of an advertisement in the 














excuse for improvidence, and still more fatal, a facility of 





newspapers, that the bera-fide debts amounted to about five 
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thousand five hundred pounds. If, therefore, we consider 
his pecuniary irregularities in reference to the injury that 
they inflicted upon others, the quantum of evil for which 
he is responsible becomes, after all, notso great. There ‘are 
many persons in the enjoyment of fair characters in the 
world, who would be happy to have no deeper encroach- 
ment upon the property of others to answer for; and who 
may well wonder by what unlucky management Sheridan 
could contrive to found so extensive a reputation for bad 
pey upon so small an amount of debt. Let it never, too, 

e forgotten, in estimating this part of his character, that 
had he been less consistent and disinterested in his public 
conduct, he might have commanded the means of being 
independent and respectable in private. He might have 
died a rich apostate, instead of closing a life of patriotism 
in beggary. He might (to use a fine expression of his 
own) have ** hid his head in.acoronet,”’ instead of earning 
for it but the barren wreath of public gratitude. While, 
therefore, we admire the great sacrifice that he made, let 
us be tolerant to the errors and imprudences which it en- 
tailed upon him; and recollecting how vain it is to look 
for any thing unalloyed in this world, rest satisfied with 
the martyr, without requiring also the saint. 








Literature, Criticism, &c. 





NEW NOVEL OF “ THE FORESTERS.” 
—_- 


Pastoral life has been, and always will be, more like a 
lovely dream than a reality, albeit familiar to every imagi- 
nation. Inseparably connected with the ideas of health, 
content, and beauty, it comes home to every heart; and 
throughout the world the love of the country seems to bea 
natural feeling. ‘To take it first in the commonest view ; 
with what delight the artist envisuges his weekly country 
stroll! and how constantly is some quiet and rural retire- 
ment the end and aim of a long and hurried life of busi- 
ness! Smile, reader, if you will, at the cockney spirit of this 
assertion ; but there scarcely ever was an instance of aman 
retiring from trade, or to say such a thing with a better 
air, from crowds and smoke, who did not settle, if not amid 
lakes and mountains, yet still where there was somewhat 
of fresh air and green leaves. To ascend next into more 
imaginative regions :—W ho ofall ages have been the most 
popular poets? The pastoralones. The fudaise of Shen- 
stone, the burlesque of Gay, were popular to an excess from 
their subject. One half the charm of Rousseau’s vividly de- 
picted scenes arises from the country, in which they pass, 
and with which they are individualized.—The author be- 
fore us is well aware of this ruling spirit; his pages are 
redolent with springy fields, sunshine, trees, flowers, and 
healthful breezes. This work, above all, is a modern Ar- 
cadia, and we read on as we would saunter through a 
shady lane on asummer morning. It is a beautiful pic- 
ture, with nothing of extraordinary adventure ; no feeling 
wound up to peel excitement; nothing but the com- 
mon course of human events; but presented with so much 
simplicity, breathing such a spirit of deep and humble 
piety, connected with such a fair and delicious country, 
that its characters are as familiar friends, and its glens and 
woods are like those we have traversed. It is difficult to 
make choice of a quotation in a volume like this, where 
the attention is scarcely so much arrested by any single and 
striking circumstance, as drawn on by a series of home 
affections and natural incidents. But the following ex- 
tract is a contrast to the generally calm beauty of these 
pages. Abel, the younger brother of Michael Forester, 
the principal character, has left his home at an early age, 
and nothing but evil is heard of him ; at length their quiet 
hearth is broken in upon by an officer of justice, in searc 
of the unhappy Abel, whom he denounces as a forger. 
After an unsuccessful search, he quits the cottage, and 
scarcely is he gone, before ‘* a pane in the window that 
moves on a hinge was stirred, and a well-known whisper 
said, ‘ Brother, brother !’-The old feeble man started like a 
youth to his feet at the sound of Abel’s voice : the door 
was unlocked, and there, in the midst of them, all drenched 
with sleet and snow, stood the poor hunted felon. ‘ Kiss 
me—kiss me, Abel; for I am sick—sick at heart,’ and 
the miserable man laid his icy cheek close to that of his 
father. Instinctively he supported him to his chair, and 
knelt down, leaning his head upon his father’s knees. 
* Will not that fearful fiend return against us ?’ said the 
old man, looking wildly towards the door; and Michael 
stood in his giant strength before his father and his bro- 
ther, resolved that not a hair of Abel's head should be 
touched till be himself was killed. But the officer had 
obeyed his instructions, and was now miles on his saad to 
Edinburgh. 


‘© Abel had for weeks suffered more pain, hunger, and 
cold—more searching misery of mind and body, than had 
almost ever fallen to the lot of man; and the relief now 
yielded by the very light and heat of the heurth was felt 
in his spirit through its frame. They who loved him so 
dearly would fain have spared him the agony of shame in 
telling the extent of his delinquencies; all that they de- 
sired was to hear from him if he had any hope, if there 
was any chance of escape. But his sin—his shame—his 
suffering were now all fur a time forgotten ; for a cold flut- 
ter, he said, was tugging at his heart, and he fell down 
like a corpse upon the floor. His father, who, a few mi- 
nutes before was unable to walk across the room unassisted, 
now raised his son’s head with an arm of strength, and, 
along with Michael, bore him to that bed in which he had 
slept for so many tranquil and innocent years. Every other 
fear was lost in that of his immediate dissolution ; and the 
old man expressed his determination to sit by him during 
the whole night. The lights were soon extinguished— 
all but one taper—and at dead of midnight there was 
silence, if not sleep, over all the house. 

** His extreme suffering had so worn out both soul and 
body, that Abel, on his arrival at Dovenest, was at first 
almost insensible: to every thing he saw or heard. His 
very remorse was lost in pain, sickness, and exhaustion ; 
and while his old gray-headed father had embraced him 
ohce more, he scarcely knew that he was in the old man’s 
arms. * Let me lie down, father—for I am dead with weari- 
ness, cold, hunger, and want of sleep.’ Adam Forester’s 
strength had seemed miraculously restored on sight of his 
son. On his shoulders, rather than on Michael's, had the 
pote! leaned as he tottered to his bed ;—at that bed side 

is father heard his hurried confession; nor would the old 
man go to his own rest till Agnes beseeched him with those 
soft dewy tears, whose gracious power he could never op- 
puse, and promised to call him up before day-light, with 





that low and plaintive voice which had never yet asked 
~ been refused, and never would so do until Lis dymg 
ay. 

** But long before day-light there was Adam Forester 
sitting by bis Abel’s bed side. With his own hands had | 
he lighted a fire in the room, and was preparing some food | 
for him when Agnes appeared. A few hours warm sleep 


had much restored the miserable man; and wholly pos- | 


sessed with the feeling of being once more at home, once | 
more a dweller in Dovenest, Abel almost forgot that he | 
was a hunted felon, and that in an hour he might be drag- | 
ged from his bed, and flung, manacled, into a dungeon. | 
All the evil of these two last years, whether it was sin or | 
sorrow, guilt or remorse, was banished from his memory | 
(remembranceof that distracted time had perished away )and | 
he was the innocent Abel of other days, when he had little 


the property their industry has painfully purchased de 
parting into a stranger’s hand after their death ; and Adam 
Forester was not altogether without this failing incident 
to old age. But now Michael saw that he could give him 
strong comfort. * Father, fear not for Abel’s life. Of this 


| last crime of his associate he has said that he is wholly in- 


nocent, and however suspicious circumstances may be 
against him, they will all be explained should he ever be 
brought to trial. The innocent will not suffer. Other 
wrong things has Abel done; but some months ago £ 
settled the whole with his acsuser, and even with this, my 

atrimony, have I already purchased safety to his life. 

ot a hair of Abel's head shall be hurt, father—no, not a 
hair of his head.’ * Then can I die happy,’ said the old 
man, and these were his last words. Agnes leaned down 
her check close to his, and was about to smooth his pillow 
—but she heard no breath, and said calmly to Michael, 
* Our father is dead.’ ”—Literary Gazette. 


Chit Chat. 


A singular circumstance occurred at Silsden on Tues- 
day se’nnight. A person got up in his sleep, and wrench- 
ing the stancheons out of the window, leaped into the 
street, and was proceeding along, when two females, in- 
mates of the house, aroused from their sleep by the noise 
he had made in getting out of the window, pursued him, 
and on overtaking him, found him still asleep, and utterly 
unconscious of his situation. On awaking him, he as- 
signed as a reason for his singular proceeding, that he had 
been dreaming he had a rattle-snake in bed with him, and 
was escaping from it. What appears most remarkable is, 
that he escaped without any injury, save a few scratches 
on the skin.— Wakefield Chronicle. 














The Deputies from Marseilles, in addressing Henry 
IV. wished to display their erudition, and began their 
discourse thus :—** Hannibal, when he left Carthage,” 
—At these words, the King, interrupting them, said, 
** Hannibal, when he left Carthage, had had his dinuer, 
and I am going to take mine.” 


Two clergymen of the names of Low and Adam were 
told that promotion would be given to whichever of them 
should produce the best text in the pulpit in the presence 
of each other. Mr. Low gave as his text, which he pre- 
sumed could not be equalled, ** Adam, where art thou ?”’ 
and in the evening Mr. Adam ascended the pulpit and 
exclaimed, ** Lo! here am I!” The answer was consi- 
dered so apposite, that Mr. Adam succeeded to the living. 





Philosophy.—I\t is said that, as Sheridan sat at the Piazza 


h | There was no painful distortion to distress ti 


.closed. 


more to upbraid himself with but a few faults and follies, | Coffee-house, during the fire | D. L. Theatre], taking some 
forgiven as soon as known, and never remembered against | refreshment, a friend of his having remarked on the philo- 
him beyond the first evening prayer. Then would he all | sophic calmness with which he bore his misfortune, Sheri- 
at once remember what he was now; and as the horrible ; dan answered, ‘* A man may surely be allowed to take a 
future appalled him, he wished that the past might be | glass of wine by his oven fire-side.” 
here peaceably expiated, and his head never more lifted up | : 
from that pillow. | Bold Coup de Main.—The great Conde, speaking of 
“© Within the last few hours some of the strongest of all | the intrepidity of soldiers, says, that, lying before a place 
human passions had, with severe force, struck the heart of | that had a'palisado to be burnt, he promised fifty louis 
old Adam Forester, and passions, too, opposite to each other | to any one who should carry it by a coup de main. The 
as midday and midnight. These sudden shocks had, for | danger was so apparent, that the reward did not tempt 
the time, communicated, as it were, a preternatural strength | any one. ‘* Sir,” said a soldier more courageous than 
to their victim. But when the final excitation subsided, the rest, ‘* I will relinquish the fifty louis that you pro- 
it left him weak as a reed. He was sensible, before others | mise, if your Highness will make me sergeant:of my 
observed it, that a palsy had crept over him, that his | company.” The Prince, pleased with the generosity of 
powers of speech were benumbed, and that this must be | the soldier, who ey honour to money, promised him 
the finger of death.—-The change was soon visible to all| both. Animated by the reward that awaited his return, 
but Abei; and Michael, Agnes, and Isabel, who had the | he resolved to gain it, or die a glorious death. He took 
most nice knowledge of all his looks, gestures, words, and | a flambeau, descended into the ditch, reached the palisado, 
motions, certainly-knew that he was fatally striken.— | and set it on fire in the midst of a shower, of musketry, 
heir hearts; | by which he was slightly wounded. All the army, wit- 
his speech was not greatly changed ; but a mortal weak- | nesses of this action, seeing his return, cheered him, and 
ness overspread face and figure, and there was an expres- | heaped on him loud praises; when he perceived that he 
sion in his eyes that told the lids would in a few hours be | had lost one of his pistols. A soldier offered him others. 
*I am dying, children—let me have all your | ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘+I will never be reproached that these 
rayers.’ Abel had. again fallen asleep, and heard not his | rascals got my pistol.” He went to the ditch again, ex- 
father’s voice. posed himself to a hundred discharges of musketry, ree 
** There was no weeping or lamentation at that death | gained his pistol, and returned in safety. 
bed. As the tide of life kept ebbing away, the old man : - - 
seemed anxious and more anxious t Abel.—But his Devil’s Tree.—There is a tree which they call the 
in America; its fruit, in a state of 











anxiety, although heavier, seemed dess painful, and to be | Devil's tree, growing 


— akin to hope and trust. They who surrounded 
him knew well what was meant by each faint single word, 
they also knew all he wished to hear, and, as his dim eyes 
looked towards them, which of them he expected to speak. 
* If my Abel has cy oe any one, sell his patrimony, 
Michael, and purchase him life.” 

‘* Michael had kept one secret from his father, for he 





knew that, independently of other considerations, old 
men could not bear, without eevere pain, the thoughts of ' 


maturity, is elastic, and when dried by the heat of the 
sun, noisily splits, and bursts forth its grains. To this 
sport of nature the tree owes its name, for at the moment 
of bursting, the effect of a piece of artillery is produced, 
the noise of which succeeds rapidly, and is heard tolerably 
far off. If its fruit be transplanted before it is ripe, to a 
dry place, or exposed on a chimney-piece to pa heat, 
it will have the same effect, and produce the same phe- 
nomenon. 
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UNCHANGING LOVE. 
—=>__ ° 
Surviving al! the passion’s war, 
Though little known of fame, 
There is a love outvying far 
All that e’er bore the name. 


It woos not eyes like diamond bright, 
It lives not fur the rose; 
Nor shape, nor air, increase its light, 
"Nor smiles its breath co:pose. 


impregnable as wave-worn rock, 

That mocks the yelling storm, 
Unblenched it dares the whelming shock 
of misery’s wildest fourm. 


And vain may withering Slander foul 
Essay its hallowed ground ; 

Proudly it spurns the base control, 
And scorns the assassin’s wound, 


Nor sordid being wrapt in self, 
Nor folly’s way ward wight, 

Nor base ingrate, nor churlish elf, 
Nor guilt may quench its light. 


Nor severed wide by sea or land, 
As fortune’s shiff may guide; 

Nor infamy’s dissulving hand, 
Nor chilling glance of pride. 


It lives, it breathes through every state, 
Or be it good or ill; 

And joys, or weeps, does all bit hate, 
Forgiving, pitying still. 

Time hurries on; 20 change it knows; 
The eradle saw its birth; 

And still unquenched that passion glows, 
Strong in the grasp ef death. 


And when the pulse more feebly beats, 
And nature owns her fears ; 

When sounds th’ alarum of retreat, 
And eyes are glazed with tears: 


Then, then it shines with fairest light, 
And in that fearful hour, 

Immortal as its exsen7e bright, 
Unconquered proves its power. 


And this not love of fickie man, 
A zephyr’s changing breath ; 
It fs a mother’s lore that can 
Defy time, change, and death. 
diverpoe!. G. 


A BIRTH DAY ODF, 
@@RAB0BED TO MY FRIEND J. H. M., OCTOBER 8, 1825, ON 
ARRIVING AT THE AGK OF 21. 





—=—>_ 

Accept, dear Jim, an humble lay, 
On this eventful, happy day, 

Penned by an humbler poet; 
Who, did he but possess the power, 
Would sv exalt your natal hour 

That all the world should know it. 
No flattery shall pollute these lines, 
But as a heart sincere inclines, 

1 will bespeak your merit; 
For! your every thought have scanned, 
And proudly offer you a hand, 

Where friendship you inherit. 


Time's rapid course none can impede, 

His route, unchecked, will forward lead, 
And days, and munths, and years 

Still imperceptibly glide on, 

We see not, cure not, till they're gone, 
And youih’s spring disappears. 


Thus your young May of life’s now o'er, 
But a warm summer lies before, 
And take it but in season 
You may a golden harvest reap 
Ere wintry days shall on you creep, 
Or age impair your reason. 


May on this day no gloomy fear, 

Or heavy, dark foreboding, drear, 
Disturb yeur tranguil breast ; 

But with a mind serene and calin, 

A heart made light with pleasure’s balm, 
Be you in comfort blest. 

Oh! may your future life be made 

One scene of joy, without a shade, 
Free frum internal strife; 

Your prospects, on each opening year, 

More bright and bountiful appear, 
So miay you glide through lite. 


Should you e’er meet a heart so vile, 

As to conceive, with specious guile, 
A thought of harm to you; 

Oh! may some friendly hand so foil, 

That it with threefuld force recoil 
Upon that heart untrue. 


If gentle love e’er fill your breast, 

May you with chcering hope be blest,— 
Hope! that shall not deceive; 

And may she, who obtains your love, 

In after life, unerring prove, — 
All your fund hupes believe. 


Should you in holy wedlock join, 
May each attendant bliss combine 

To make it free from care; 
And to each other ever true, 





If Heaven decrees it 30, may you 
A smiling offspring rear. 


Thus blest, and blessing, friend and wife, 
May you descend the hill of Life, 
With honour and respect; 
Till grown a venerable sage, 
You may on memory’s ample page, 
With placid smile reflect. 


And when your earthly scene must close, 
And you are called to that repose 
Which nature meets in death; 
May conscious virtue ably cheer, 
That you, prepar’d, without a fear 
May yield your fleeting breath. 


My task is done;—accept, I pray, 
This honest, rude, and simple lay, 
As proof of my esteem; 
For though ’tis not in studied phrase, 
Nor pomp of verse the mind to raise, 
‘Twill yet my pledge redeem. 
Lendon, October 5, 1825. W. P——n. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.} 
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9 King.. 
10 Castle ......0—1 10 King... 


12 King.........C—2 12 Kng... 
13 Castle ......B—2 13 King... 
14 Casile ....... B—3 14 Kirg.. 





15 King.. 
16 King.. 
17 Castle ......B—4 17 King.. 
18 Castle ......B—5 18 Kiny.. 
19 King........ 19 King.. 





20 King... » 20 King... 
21 Castle ......A—5}4 21 King.. 


22 Castle ......A—4 “£2 Kiny .. 
23 Castle ......B—4 23 King... 
° yee King... 


25 King... 
26 King 
27 King... 





Castle ......C—4 
29 Castle ......C—8>4 Mate. 


29 Castle ......G—84 MaTk. 


still move to D 3, but if in the fuurth move, 
tnoved to A 1 instead of C 1: 


The white then proceeds, as at move 10. 


move to B 2. 
¢ If the black king moved to E 8: 
6 


[No wLxvin.] 


emplify this, two positions will: be given s in 
white king and queen are at- opposite sides 
board ; 1 the second they are close together. 





ks Black. 





Che Beauties of Chess. 
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SOLUTION TO GAME LXVI. 
White. Black. 


o-ceeeAanS 


11 Castle ......B—1 $11 King........A—2 


-A—3 


28 King.........K—8 


On, 27 King.........F—_8 
28 Castle ......G—5 28 King.........E—8 


* If the black king moved to B 1, the white king would 


the black king 


w. 5 Castle....+- c—2 b. 5 King -.--..-Bo1 
w. 6 King .--.---. Cc—3 b. 3 King .-.... A—1 
w. 7 Castle.....- 1—1)4 b. 7 Kang -....- A—2 


+ If the black king moved to A 4, the white castle would 


w. 25 King ------ E— 
b. — King ------ D—8 or,b. 25 King... ..F—g 
w. 26 Castle-...-- c—4 w. 26 Castle ....G—4 
b. — King ....-. E=+{8 b. — King.--..-E—8 
w. 27 Castle---... C-8%4 w. 27 Castle +++-G—8>4 
Mate. Mare. 
a 


The king and queen against the king alone may check. 
mate in any posinon of the pieces in ten moves. To exe 


the first, the 
of the chess- 


The white to move, and checkmate in seven moves. 
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AN ORIGINAL QUADRILLE. 
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DA CAPO. 


THE FIGURE: 
The four chasscz across and pironeticz—re-chassez and pironttez—the two ladies advance and retire—the two gentlemen the same—hands round four and turn partners— 
round with both hands into places—half promenade and half right and left into places—the other party the same. 
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IMPROVED RAIL-RO\D CARRIAGES, 
(From the Birmingham Chronicle.) 


** We have been favoured with a view of Mr. W. H. 
James's models of Improved Rail road Carriages, working 
both upon straight and curved rail-roads, which are calcu- 
lated to ascend and descend hills of any elevation, and to 
turn at any angle which it may be required for the rail- 
road to asstime. hes: great disiderata of the rail-road 
system appear to have been fally accomplished by Mr. 
James; and if we are not deceived in our calculations, 
their effect upon the formauon of rail-roads in this country 
will be very great. Hitherto 1t has been found imprac- 
ticable for loco:notive engines, or sleam-hurses, as they are 
called, to ascend any hills of greater elevation than few o7 
Siftéen fect in the mile, with any considerable burden at- 
tached to them. The rail roads at present formed, there- 
fore, have all been execute) upon nearly dead levels, 
which have been obtained by the cutting dowu of hiils 
and the fi//ivg up of valleys 3 or the rail road carriages have 
been enabled to ascend the mlis by the assistance of sta- 
tionary stea n-engines, or other competent but expens:ve 

wer. The enormons expense aitendant upon thus level. 


ing the coun’ry. bas been found such as almost to strangle 


the rail-road svstem jin its birth. It was asserted by the 


agents of the Canal Companies, with what degree of truth | 


we Cannot say, that it would amount to 2,000,060 sterling 
in the line between Bir s ingham and Liverpool, and would 
be equal to the expense of cutting a trench 17 feet deep 
along the whole line. When, in addition to this, the 
pumber of years necessary for tie cutting down so many 





hills and the filling bs so many valleys, the great evils 
attendant upon the settling of the earth in the embank- 
ments for many years, the difficulty of passing turnpike- 
roads and rivers, of turning to this and that direction, as 
circu nstances might require, and other difficulties of a 
sunilar kind, were taken into consideration, it was not to 
be wondered at that the public mind became doubtful 
of the merits of rail-roads, and that a degree of general 
supineness succeeded in the place of that enthusiastic 
confidence which was excited soon after the Birminz- 
ham and Liverpool Line wast first projected. We 
are inclined to think, however, that all t ese difficulties 
are now obviated. We have seen Mr. James's models 
ascend elevations of one yard in twelve, or of four bun- 
dred and forty feet in the mile, with perfect ease; an: we 
are given to understand, that the simple machinery by 
which this is accomplished is attended with no waste of 
power whatever. We have also seen the action of the 
wheels, in turning angles, deviating one inch and a halt 
in the yard from a straight line, without any more fricticy 
than 1s necessary in passing straight forwards. The latter 
of these objects is accomplished by simply causing the 
wheels of one side of a train of carriages to travel over 
the ground faster than the wheels on the other side, 
according to the curve they have iv describe in changing 
the direction of the road. The former object, of ascend- 


ing hills, is effected by causing the engine to act directly | 


upon every wheel of a train of carriages, s0 as to give to 
each wheel a perfect rotatory motion of its vw, which’ 
compels it to advance forwards without being drugged by 
the locomotive engine, as is necessary in the present sys- 





tem. Thus every wheel of a train of carriages has the 
sane pover of a-cend ng hills as the whevls of the loco- 
motive eng ne itself, which, it is well known, when not 
retarded by a burden behind, wilt ascead elevations of 500 
feetin a mile. [tis trus that a greater power is necessary 
to enale the engine to climb hills than to travel upon a 
level plane 3; but this is in part, if not wholly, compensated | 
by the /evser peer required in cescending such hills; or 
at any rate we should presume, that, in the numerous 
advantages which ratl-roads present, the expense of a_ 
vreater or lesser power in the loconotive engines cannot 
be of much consequence. The grand object is, we con. 
ceive, to diminish the expense atterding the first ontlay 
of the rail- roads ; and then, 1f it should hereafter be found 
that it is advantageous to level the ground upon which 
they are lai, it is easy toaccomplish this object when the 
tonnages upon the line shall have furnished the necessary 
funds. Mr. James es'imates that the savings that may 
be made in the levellings and earth work, between Bir. 
‘ningham and Liverpool, will be full two-thirds. The 
saving in the time requisite. for laying down the road, 
he considers much greater. We do not profess to 
judge how far he may be sanguine in his calculations, 
out from our inspection of his models (which are each 
upwards of five feet in leng:h, and moving upon an 
inclined railway of 100 fee’) we have no reason to doubt 
their correctness: and it will, give us sincere pleasure to 
find that experience cooticms our present impressions. 
The models are now exhibiting at Mr. Crowther’s timber- 
yard, near the Cre-ce''t, where they may probably be seen 
a few days longer—-about 12 o'cluck in the day.” 
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Che Enbestiqator. 


| Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 
oe - 
(Continued from our last.] 


CHAP. Il.—DIFFERENT KINDS OF INDUSTRY. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Upon the vast importance of agriculture, as a source of 
wealth, it is unnecessary to enlarge. When we contem- 
plate the quantity of food and of useful materials which is 
obtained from a given surface, in England or in France, 
with that which is produced from the same extent of sur- 
tace in those naturally fertile districts of America which 
continue to be inhabited by nations of hunters, the effective 
powers of agriculture appear to the imagination nearly 
miraculous; and’ we almost cease to be surprised that, in 
the infancy of ical science, philosophers should 
have conceived that the only productive labour is that 
which is employed upon the soil. The sect of political 
philosophers who maintained that agriculture is the only 
source of wealth, have been styled the French Economists. 
‘'heir leading doctrines, once so prevalent, are now uni- 
vorsally considered as erroneous. 

We saw, in the preceding section, that there were no 
natural limits to the effective powers of manufacturing 
industry; but that, on the contrary, the application of an 
inereased quantity of labour and —_ by leading to 
the use of improved machinery, and to a more perfect 
subdivision of employment, enables a given number'of 
workmen to produce a greater quantity of goods. The 
reverse takes place with respect to agriculture ; the appli- 
cation of an increased quantity of labour and capital to 
the soil constantly yielding a less proportional return. 
‘This fact leads to so many important consequences, that 
it may be necessary briefly to illustrate it. 

{t is self-evident that the expenditure of a given amount 
of capital will raise a greater quantity of produce from 
fertile than from unfertile land. It is also self-evident, 
that when the next land to be taken in is of so inferior a 
quality that it cannot yield a quantity of produce equal to 
that which must be expended in cultivating it, the further 
extension of tillage must be arrested, 

That which takes place with respect to the successive 
cultivation of inferior soils, also takes place with respect 
to successive a of capital to superior soils. If a 
farm, adequately stocked, yield 7000 quarters of corn, 
then doubling the capital employed upon it will not cause 
it to yield a double produce. On the contrary, every ad- 
ditional quarter of corn is obtained at a greater propor- 
tional expense. For example, if an expenditure equiva- 
lent to 800 quarters reproduces 1000 quarters, then an 
additional expenditure, equivalent to 800 quarters more, 
will cause an additional reproduction, not of another 1000 
quarters, but of some less quantity, say 900 quarters. 
On the same principle, a third expenditure of capital, 
equivalent to 800 quarters, would cause a reproduction, 
not of 900 quarters, but of some less quantity, say 800 
quarters. At this point, it is evident, that the further 
improvement of the farm must cease; and for the plain 
and obvious reason, than.an additional quarter expended 
in caltivation of corn could not cause an additional quar- 
ter to be reproduced. No possible rise in the price of corn 
could render it beneficial to apply additional capital to the 
soil. For unless the quantity of subsistence raised exceed 
the quantity expended in raising it, no surplus can be 
brought to market, and no price can be available. 

Thus we see, that whether we resort to inferior soils, 
os heighten the cultivation of our superior lands, the cost 
of producing corn in an advancing country is constantly 
increasing ; while, as appeared above, the productive cost 
of manufactured goods is constantly diminishing. Hence, 
from the operation of a twofold cause, the value of raw 
produce rises in relation to wrought goods; or, in other 

ords, the value of wrought goods falls in relation to raw 
pvoduce. — principles the economical student should 
veep in minds 

the point at which no additional capital can be applied, 
«cher m extending tillage or in high farming, is removed 

9 2 greater distance by every agricultural improvement. 
“ prevent the possibility of ambiguity, it may be neces- 

, to state, that there # an important distinction be- 
“ee” high farming and agricultural improvement. In 
ee) fooning. we apply to a given surface a greater capi- 








tal, without any increase of skill and science; in agricul- 
tural improvement there is always an increase of skill or 
science, enabling the same quantity of capital to create a 
more abundant produce. In high farming, the productive 
cost of the fruits of the soil is always increased ; in agri- 
cultural improvement it is always diminished. The lat- 
ter, as we shall now demonstrate, enables the former to 
be pushed to a greater extent. 

If, in the existing state of agricultural skill, it requires 
the expenditure of 102 quarters of corn to raise 100 quar- 
ters from the next quality of land which remains to be 
reclaimed, it is self-evident that tillage has been extended 
to its ultimate limits. But let some cheaper or more effi- 
cacious mode of conducting agricaltural industry be dis- 
covered, enabling us, with an expenditure of 80 quarters, 
to raise 100 from the next soils to be taken in, and then 
over all such soils tillage will rapidly extend. At the 
same time, on all the superior lands, high farming may 
be pushed to a greater extent; for if upon the superior 
lands 100 quarters of corn, which formerly could not be 
raised without the expenditure of 101 quarters, can now 
be raised by the expenditure of 80, then the application 
of additional capital to the soil, instead of being attended 
with loss, will yield a profit of 25 per cent. ; and thus the 
improvement in agriculture will, at one and the same 
time, be followed by an universal extension of tillage and 
increase of high farming. 

It has been already remarked, that the different branches 
of industry co-operate with and come in aid of each other. 
Those improvements in manufactures which have the ef- 
fect of reducing the productive cost, and consequently the 
value of wrought goods, enable the farmer to apply addi- 
tional capital to the soil, and remove to a greater distance 
the ultimate limits of agricultural prosperity. As the 
value of clothing and implements falls, the expenses of 
cultivation diminish. The farmer cannot cultivate a field, 
which, in order to yield 100 quarters of corn, requires that 
he should expend 40 quarters for seed and for the food of 
his labourers, and 61 quarters for their necessary supply 
of clothing and implements. But let improvements be 
effected in manufactures, reducing the productive cost and 
exchangeable value of wrought goods until the farmer can 
obtain the necessary supply of clothing and implements 
for 40 qrs., instead of for 61 qrs., and then the cultivation 
of the field; which could not, before the improvement in 
manufactures, be undertaken without Joss, will yield a 
return of 25 per cent. upon the capital employed. We 
may say, almost without a figure, that the steam-engines 
of Manchester and Birmingham are implements of agri- 
culture. In the beautiful order of society the different 
branches of industry are inseparably connected with, and, 
as it were, dove-tailed into each other. As in the progress 
of improvement science multiplies the power of manufac- 
turing industry, cultivation ascends the hill, and scales 
the mountain, and the country wears the aspect of an 
universal garden. 

(To be continued.) 





THE REV. A. WILSON’S ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED AT THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARTS, OCT. 6, 1825, 
AS INTRODUCTORY TO HIS FIRST LECTURE. 
—<—— 

FELLow TowNsMEN,—Before proceeding to illus- 
trate that branch of science with which in this course of 
lectures I have undertaken to render you acquainted, I 
beg to solicit your attention to a few preliminary remarks 
on the beneficial effects which this institution is likely to 
produce on all classes of society. 

It has been said by one of. the most eminent philoso- 
phers of the day, that the real wants of man are entirely 
physical ; and, although the proposition, when enunciated 
in these broad and unqualified terms, is unquestionably 
false, there cannot be a doubt that the physical wants of 
man are both numerous and urgent. The chief exertions 
of every animated being have for their object the con- 
tinuance of its existence, and in this respect man does 
not differ from the lower animals. As soon as he becomes 
conscious of the possession of existence, his most strenuous 
efforts are directed towards the prolongation of that exist- 
ence. His physical wants are his first, and, for a season, 
his only wants: because, until they are supplied, he is 
not aware of his intellectual and moral capacities, and 
can enquire no relish for those more elevated pursuits 
which dignify and exalt his character as a rational and 
immortal peing. 

_ We, who dwell in the midst of a polished and en- 
lightened people, and whose minds almost unconscious! 
receive a portion of that humanizing influence whic 
mental cultivation necessarily generates, are, in some 
measure, disqualified to perceive the truth of these re- 
marks; but, if you reflect only for .a moment on the 


wretched condition of man in a savage.state, in which 
there is no regular and steady provision for his *physical 
wants,—where his means of subsistence are ever fluc- 
tuating and precarious, you will be sensible, that until his 
more pressing physical wants are supplied, man can scarcely 
be said to exist as a rational and thinking agent, and 
must be altogether an alien to those virtues that throw so 
many charms around human intercourse in a civilized 
nation. Think how mean and grovelling a creature man 
is when he hearkens only to the call of those appetites 
which assimilates him to the beasts which perish: how 
degraded an animal he becomes when he has no relish 
for enjoyments of a higher kind, than those which arise 
from the gratification of his senses! Impelled by his 
necessities, the savage wanders forth in search of his food, 
and, if he is successful in the chase, bis labour is for a 
season suspended. But, instead of devoting this interval 
of leisure to the cultivation of his higher faculties, he 
forthwith proceeds to glut himself with food; or, perhaps, 
stupifying himself with drugs, is contented to doze away 
his precious time in listless indolence, until aroused from 
his dormant condition by the irresistible call of hunger, 
he is again constrained to make another effort to prolong 
that existence, which, to hin, can scarcely be deemed a 
blessing. 

How is it possible for a human being thus circumstanced 
to have any idea of the pleasure which may be derived 
from the pursuits of science, or the collision of mind with 
mind! He must be entirely ignorant of that rapturoue 
enjoyment which pervades the soul when it has lighted 
on some new truth, or been enabled to unravel some of 
the mysteries of nature. He can have no relish for those 
thousand delicacies and kindly charities which are the 
invariable accompaniments of mental cultivation, and 
which, combining with the peaceful influences of pure 
religion, shed over the family of the lowliest cottage in 
this happy land an influence that generates a manliness 
of understanding, and a tenderness of heart and a sweet- 


ness of temper which will be sought for in vain amongst 


the retainers of a rude and barbarous chieftain. 

It is the law of our nature, however, that we must 
labour for our subsistence ; by the sweat of his brow man 
must eat bread. And yet, were every one obliged to 
labour directly for his food, and were this labour so in. 
cessant that the intervals of repose were little more than 
sufficient to recruit the exhausted powers of nature, and 
to prepare the frame for renewed exertions, there would 
be no opportunity of calling out inio exercise the higher 
and nobler faculties of the soul, and human life would 
be little else than a struggle for a short-lived sensual 
existence. That his intellectual and moral powers may 
be fully unfolded, man must be placed in a state of coms 
parative independence, or, at least, relieved from that op- 
pressive anxiety, as to his future subsistence, which would 
paralyze his energies, and incapacitate him for undertaking 
the strenuous improvement of his mental faculties. 

That incessant labour is not the necessary condition of 
our existence; that possessing, as he does, a corporeal 
constitution that requires daily efforts to preserve it from 
dissolution, man is nevertheless enabled to gain leisure 
to cultivate those principles which connect him with the 
higher orders of created intelligences,—arises from two 
causes, the one of which may be styled natural, and the 
other artificial. 

The former arises from that gracious arrangement of 
Providence, according to which the labour of man, if 
continued for a sufficient length of time, and directed by 
proper skill, is not only competent for his maintenance 
during that period, but likewise enables him to devote a 
much larger portion of his time to the improvement of 
his mind, and to pursuits that have no immediate con- 
nexion with the support of his bodily powers. Such is 
the bounty- of nature, that, by a comparatively small 
portion of well-directed labour, a large amount of valu- 
able produce may be secured. 

The second cause, which we have styled artificial, be- 
cause it proceeds from a voluntary arrangement on the 

art of man, arises from this circumsta at thie 
abour necessary to procure subsistence may be very much 
economized by a judicious distribution of it among the 
various members of society. 

This division of labour, without which civilization cah- 
not exist, has its origin in a fact with which we are alf 
familiar, namely, that from the origina] constitution of 
the mind—from the influence of external and unavoidable 
circumstances in forming the character, as well as from 
his subsequent education, almost every individual has 
certain powers which qualify him for one kind of exertion 
in preference toanother. One man is distinguished perhaps 
by accurate judgment and inventive genius, while another 





is expert in the manipulations of some handicraft. The 


' corporeal frame of one man may be of so delicate s cou~ 
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texture as to render him unfitted for severe manual 
Jabour, and his mind may, nevertheless, be of the very 
highest order ; whilst another, who is blessed with a more 
robust constitution, may be unable, from intellectual 
deficiency, to apply his energies in the most efficacious 
manner, and may therefore require the guicance and 
superintendence of a mind mightier than his own. 

And this distribution of employments, when once in- 
troduced, will, from its manitest advantages, extend it- 
self over every department of human industry. For, not 
to insist on the loss of no inconsiderable portion of time 
in the passing from one species of labour to another, and 
in preparing the requisite instruments for conducting 
those various operations necessary to secure the comforts 
of ,life, it is evident, that, if an individual restrict his 
attention to one particular branch of trade, and concen- 
trate his energies on a single manufacture, instead of 
allowing them to be dissipated by being scattered over a 
wide and almost boundless field, he will not only learn 
to do much more work than if he had been constrained 
to practise various employments, but he will be able to 
execute his work in a much superior manner; while at 
the same time the feelings of mutual interest, and mutual 
dependence so generated will cement together the various 
clusses of society into one great brotherhood, and give 
stability and energy to the government of the country. 

it has, indeed, been the wish of some weak, and per- 
haps the dream of a few noble, minds, that all should be 
equal; but with the first moment of reflection it was 
found to be but a dream. For, not to repeat what we 
have already hintéd regarding the diversity of intellectual 
and corporeal power, which is found universally to pre- 
vail, being of itself a sufficient confutation of all such 
ideas, and by which the intention of Providence is dis- 
tinctly pointed out, that no such equality in our condition 
can exist in our present state, there are yet more powerful 
moral causes which have hitherto prevented, and, while 
human nature remains what it is, must for ever prevent 
any such equality. For not only do men differ much in 
the extent of their capacities and powers, they differ still 
more in their willingness to exert those powers. Not 
only is one man wise and another weak, but one man 
is industrious and another is indolent. So that un- 
less you could make all men alike, not only in under- 
standing, but equally just, and equally diligent in their 
respective callings, it is preposterous to imagine that their 
situations in suciety can ever be the same. According 
to that constitution of Providence under which we live, 
distinctions of rank must prevail, and it is impossible for 
man by any device to alter this arrangement.* 

We have made these remarks not certainly for the pur- 
pose of drawing your attention to what some may be dis- 
posed to regard as ‘ype matter, or of exciting in your 
minds any thing like party-spirit, but for a far higher and 
better purpose, even that of rendering obvious to every 
one a truth whieh we fear is but too rarely present to the 
mind—that the stations in society, which we respectively 
Qecupy, are not produced by any thing wrong in the 
frame-work of society, or the machinery of government, 
but result necessarily from the operation of principles 
which have been implanted in our constitution by the 
wise and beneficent Creator, for the purpose of convincing 
you that it is a good and blessed thing that such distinc- 
tions of rank do actually prevail, because if all classes had 
been constrained to labour at the same kinds of employ- 
ment the happiness of all would have been materially 
injured, and civilization entirely destroyed; for the pur- 

se of showing, tliat though you and I are destined to 
abour for our subsistence, we are no less useful and 
essential parts of the commonwealth than those whom 
Providence hath placed in more lofty stations; that our 
permanent interests are pegs hay inseparably connected 
with theirs; that while one is indebted to us and to 
our services for the opportunities they enjoy for cultivating 
science, and studying the principles of philosophy, legis- 
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. but for those important, though less tangible blessings, 
' the improvement of theoretical and practical knowledge, 


and refinement that graces our intercourse. {n short, 
that we are all members of the same great family, and 
that our relative positions could not be altered without 
the extinction of all that is fair and lovely in society. 

Every thing human, however, has its imperfections, 
and every class of society is assailed by peculiar tempta- 
tions, and unquestionably one of the greatest hardships 
to which our artisans are exposed is a want of knowing 
how to turn their powers to the best account. There js 
much talent and genius scattered throughout all classes 
of society, but there is much danger lest that portion of 
it which exists ainongst the operative part of our popula- 
tion should lie useless and unimproved, from the want of 
some fostering hand to encourage its first and feeblest 
efforts; lest much, both of mental and corporeal energy, 
should run waste, because there is no one to guide the 
stream into its proper channel. Now it is to remove, in 
as far as possible, these inconveniences that this School of 
Arts is established. It has originated in feelings of the 
purest benevolence and the most enlightencd patriotism. 
Its object is to bestow that theoretical knowledge which 
will enable you to profit by the manual dexterity you 
have acquired in your respective trades: to make you 
rational and enlightened workmen, capable of improving 
the machines you are employed in constructing, or of 
inventing others still more powerful and efficient. And, 
while by any portion of knowledge communicated here 
you are advanced in the dignity of thinking men, the 
most essential services are rendered to our country by 
calling out into active exercise those resources which 
otherwise would have remained dormant and useless. 
While this object, therefore, is steadily kept in view, the 
tendency of this Institution is decidedly beneticial, not to 
one, but to all classes of society. 

To improve the processes of art, (and the improvement 
of a single process may add indefinitely to the stock of 
human enjoyment,) it 1s not enough that individuals be 
taught to tread implicitly in the footsteps of their fore- 
fathers, without perceiving why one particular mode of 
procedure is adopted in preference to every other ;~the 
causes of this preference must be understood, otherwise 
any attempt to devise a more economical or speedy mode 
of procedure must be but a random conjecture, and will, 
in all probability, embarrass and even ruin the projector. 

The remarks which we have made afferd, I conceive, 
a sufficient answer to what may be styled the political 
objection to such Institutions. The supporters of Schools 
of Arts, throughout the country, have been frequently 
taunted as persons who have embraced wild and utopian 
notions regarding the constitution of human society, and 
the perfectability of man; as individuals who are scheming 
to subvert the political pyramid, and to turn the world 
upside down. Now there cannot be a more unfounded 
charge than thiss We know, and we proceed constantly 
on the assumption, that the great mass of the inhabitants 
of every country must remain in the condition of labourers, 
but we see no necessity why they should be immersed in 
ignorance and error. We » A not wish to alter the relative 
situations of the various classes of society, but we wish 
to let down the lights of science on the labours of the 
mechanic and the artisan. Our object is simply to explain 
and illustrate the first principles of science, leaving the 
details of each process, and the skill necessary for con- 
ducting it, to be acquired by practice. ‘The instruction 
communicated here does not, therefore, supersede the 
necessity of attending in every case to ihe practical details 
of every mechanical or chymical process; it will only 
enable you to avail yourselves fully of the skill you have 
previously acquired. 

And this fact enables us to repel another objection fre- 
quently made to these Institutions—that they have a ten. 
dency to engender a dislike to active exertion. We are 





lation, and religion, and all the arts which have a ten- 
dency to polish the manners, and purify the morals of 
mankind, we are not less indebted to them, not only for 
the pecuniaty recompence we receive for these labours, 





# Is not the Rey. Lecturer here combating a shadow? 
Who are the visionaries that contend for the kind of equality 
which he thus labours to prove unattainable? We never 
met with any rational man who held such a doctrine, nor 
have we ever perused any work in which equality is advocated 
in the sense used by Mr. Wilson. All that rational men con- 
tend for is an equality of rights; and they would not be ra- 
tional men if they acted otherwise. The spirit of the con- 
stitution sanetions the doctrine, or trial by jury would be 
confined to privileged classes, and the laws of the land so far 
from being our safeguard and boast would be the badges of 


told that persons, whose talents might have been employed 
beneficially both to themselves and their country, may 
have their usefulness injured by attending to scientific sub- 
jects ; that, from the partial knowledge they acquire, they 
are induced to leave that sphere in which they are natu. 
rally qualified to excel, 

Now, although it were true, as here asserted, that 


many valuable discoveries in the arts, and all that clegance | 


acquire a distaste for the practical operations of that pro- 
fession. So far as my own observation has extended. | 
have found that the workman, by every accession of 
knowledge, has attained a more intense liking for thc 
duties and labours of his occupation. 

| There is just one other objection to the usefulness of 
| this Institution to which I must allude. There are a few 
| individuals, and happily they are but few, who look with 
| great jealousy and suspicion on every scheme for en. 
| lightening the people, from an idea that the dissemination 
| of scientific knowledge is hostile to the progress of trne 
religion. I have sickened a thousand times over that 
nauseating cant, which endeavours to held up a belie? in 
Christianity as incompatible with the highest degree of 
intellectual cultivation. Such a statement I regard ag a 
most impudent libel on our religion. For I am firmly 
persuaded, and in that persuasion I am borne out by the 
sacred records, that the reason why men reject Christianity 
is either that their hearts are Cepraved, or their under- 
standings grievously perverted ; and I look to the expul- 
sion of ignorance and of prejudice, by the diffusion of 
general knowledge, as one of the means by which the 
cause of truth shall be signally advanced. I am aware 
that no human science can ever supersede the necessity of 
} attending to the truths revealed in God’s own word, and 
1_know also that Christianity has been corrupted by an 
alliance with Gentile philosophy; but it was philosophy 
falsely so called; and I cannot forget thet our holy reli- 
gion has been still more detaced and distorted by eu 
alliance with Gentile superstition. Ignorance is not the 
mother of devotio..: she is the mother only of bigotry, 
fanaticism, and folly. ’rue devotion arises fron: an acen- 
tate knowledge of the character of God, and just views of 
our relation to him; and the more highly the mind is 
cultivated, the more vigorous and energetic its powers of 
comprehension are—the better is it fitted to understand 
the declarations of revealed truth. The progress of know- 
ledge is inseparably connected with the progress of tfuth 
and righteousness: it lifts men above the debasing in- 
fluence of sensuality; and, therefore, a minister of Jesus 
Christ is not acting inconsistently with the duties of his 
high vocation, if he employ his leisure hours in lending 
his feeble efforts to chase away the mists of ignorance 
which have long hovered around the base of the political 
fabric, and letting down the strong and steady lights 
of science to guide the operations of the artisan and )a- 
bourer. 





“7 4 ave oo 
Che Heausekeefe. 
** Housekeeping and husbandry, tf it be good, 
Mustlove one another as cousins in bloed : 


The wife, too, must husband as well as ihe man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 








Warts.—W arts are sometimes the effect of a particular 
fault in the blood, which feeds and extrudes a surprising 
quantity of them. This happens to some children from 
four to ten years old, and especially to those who feed most 
plentifully on milk or milk meats. They may be removed 
by a moderate change in their diet, and pilis made of equal 
parts of rhubarb and compound extract of colocynth. But 
they are more frequently an accidental disorder of the skin, 
arising from some external cause. In this last case, if 
they are very troublesome, in consequence of their great 
size, their situation, or their long standing, they may be 
destroyed,—1. By tying them closely with a silken thread, 
or with a strong flaxen one, waxed. 2. by cutting them 
off with a pair of sharp scissors, and applying a plaster of 
diachylon with the gums over the cut wart, which brings 
on a small suppuration, that may dissolve or destroy the 
root of the wart. 3. By drying, or, as it were, withering 
them up, by some moderately corroding application, such 
as that of the milky juice of purslain, of fig leaves, of 
swallow-wort, or of spurge. But besides these corroding 
vegetable milks, being procurable only in summer, people 
who have very delicate thin skins should not make use of 
them, as they may occasion a considerable and painful 
swelling. Strong vinegar, charged with as much common 
salt as it will dissolve, is a very proper pyrene tothem. 
A plaster may also be composed from sal ammoniac and 
some galbanum, which, being kneaded up well together 
and applied, seldom fails of destroying them. The most 














several individuals, from a mistaken estimate of their own 
powers and acquirements, might be induced to leave their 
mechanical operations in pursuit of a chimera, this would 
furnish no rational objection to the usefulness of the In- | 
stitution, until it had been shown, that it was the tendency 


the tendencies are obviously quite the reverse ; and that 


can suppose, that, when a workman has become acquainted 





owr slavery and dizgrace.—£dit. Kal. 





with the philosophy of his own profession, he will thereby 


a . e 
man must have a strange obliquity of understanding who oun ful, and a less dangerous way. of removing them. 


powerful corrosives should never be used without the di- 
rection of a surgeon; and even then it is full as prudent 
not to meddle with them, any more thar with actual cau. 
teries. We have lately seen some very tedious and trou. 
blesome disorders and ulcerations of the kidneys enste 


eater ering Seema sana mag ameter senna ere from the application of a corrosive water, by the advice of 


wack. Cutting them away is a more certain, a Jess 


Medical Adviser. 
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EDUCATION. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1a,—There are so many able and zealous teachers of 
youth, and the science of education has been so much im- 
proved in the present day, that [ am not surprised at your 
unwillingness to accept the, invitation which Mr. Mac. 
gowan gave you to examine his pupils, with a view to as- 
certain whether the observation to which he alluded in the 
Westminster Revicw was accurate or not. From the fre- 
quent opportunities which I have had of knowing the cha- 
racter of the Hope-street schuol, however, I think its 
Claims on the attention of parents are of xo ordinary kind, 
and shall therefore feel gratified by your inserting an 
Opinion of it from another, whose intimate acquaintance 
with it relieves him of that unwillingness, which, in your 
Circumstances, he might have had. 

With regard to the observation of the Westminster 
Review, 1 suppose that the author of it has a different 
idea of grammar from that which is commotly enter- 
tained by teachers, or, otherwise, the observation is one of 
those sweeping declarations which are g ven more to ex- 
cite the wonder of the uninquiring, than to relate truth. 
That the philosophy of g can be little known at 
school, is evident, from a consideration of the age of those 
who usually attend it, who cannot be supposed to be ca- 
pable of apprehending so abstract a subject. That as 
much of grammar as is requisite for the purpose of writing 
well may be, and frequently is, learned at school, [ think 
no man who has had any knowledge of education at all 
will deny. 

Whether the observation of the Westminster Review 
applies to schools in general, however, 1t matters not in 
reference to the purpose I have in view in addressing this 
letter to you. The compositions to which you allude, 
show that Mr. Macgowan‘s pupils are well instructed in 
the knowledge of grammar; and not only show this fact, 
but prove that their knowledge goes farther than an ac- 
quaintance with its technical rules, for they exhibit a 
power and accuracy of thinking which must have pro- 
ceeded from a cultivated understanding, as well as trom 
an improved memory. 

But what applies to that part of Mr. Macgowan’s success 
asa teacher, which has come under your cye, applies to 
the character of the school in general. fiis whole soul is 
engrossed in the welfare of his pupils. If his system of 
teaching be peculiar, he has adopted it from ro love of 
innovation, but purely because he thinks it best adapted 
for accomplishing the ends of education. And feeling 
conscious of the integrity of his motives, (and he is a man 
of almost primeval integrity.) he freely invites inquiry. 
In all the departments of .educatiea which his school em- 
braces, he takes care té secure the most rigid discipline of 
the memory with the full consent of the understanding. 
His pupils, accordingly, display more vigour of thought 
in the answers they give to inquiries, arising out of their 
lessons, than’ is usually to be met with. Some of them 
are very superior classical and commercial scholars; and 
all of théim give evidence that the enlightened and zea- 
ious exertions of their teacher are not spent in vain. 

I give these remarks anonymously, Mr. Editor, because 
Mr. Macgowan's school is at all times open to the in- 
spection of those who take an interest in the subject of 
etueation. They are sent to you with the request that 
yoa will publish them, that the merits of Mr. Macgowan 
may be narrowly examined and fully appreciated. And 
the reason why they are so general, and allude particu. 
larly to the disposition and views of the teacher is, that it 
is te opinion of the author of them, that a teacher, who 
truly delights in teaching **the young idea how to shoot,” 
and who embarks so much intelligent anxiety as to the 
best means of doing so, as Mr. Macgowan does, is rarely 





to be found ; whereas, there can, on the first view of the ' 


‘of his solution which I do not clearly understand — 





subject, be no greater security to a parent for intrusting 
his children to a teacher than the fact that that teacher 
loves his cuty, conscientiously wishes to discharge it in 
the best way possible, and has a mind sufficiently en- 


lightened to direct him to a proper conclusion on the sub. | 


ject, and to reduce his conclusions to practice in the various 
branches of education. VERITAS. 
Liverpool, October 19, 1825. 











CHYMICAL QUERY. 
od 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—I should feel obliged by some of your scientific 
correspondents endeavouring to throw some light upon the 
following subject, viz. pickling. On subjecting cucumbers 
to this process I put them into a solution of salt and water, 
warm. After lying in this state for about forty-eight hours 
they becume changed from a green to a yellow colour. 
Atter this [ take the same water and boil it, then pour it 
upon them. This I do three or four times for two days, 
after which they Lecome restored to their original yreen 
colou.—Query. Account, chymically, for the disappear- 
ance and ultimate restoration of the colour? Perhaps 
some of the young gentlemen attached to our Schvol 
of Arts will favour me with the solution of this question, 
by which I have been so long puzzled. Yours, &c. 
12th Oct. 1825. R. 


——————— 


CUBIC EQUATIONS. 


—<—>—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I should feel much obliged if Mr. Wm. Hoyle 
would favour us (through the medium of the Kuleidoscopry 
with a general theorem, or rule, for solving Cubic Equa- 
tions according to his method, since there are some parts 
Yours, &c. DUBIUS. 
Warrington, Oct. 20, 1825. 





THE LATE Mrs. ALDRIDGE.—We seldom look into 
the obituary of any newspaper, not even our own, and we 
were not, therefore, aware, until we accidentally saw it 
recorded in the Mercury, that Mrs. Aldridge, of the Li- 
verpool and Manchester theatres, had died on the preced- 
ing Saturday. We merely state this circumstance to 
account tor having omitted to add a few words to the 
brief technical phraseology in which such events are gene- 
rally recorded. Mrs. Aldridge was a great favourite of 
ours, and we have, more than once, hinted to our quon- 
dam correspondents, The Council of Ten, that they did 
not do justice to her merits, and to the versatility of her 
dramatic talents. Her figure had som what more of 
en bon point than was compatible with her personificatic-1 
of some of the characters allotted to her; but she had al. 
ways a correct conception of her part; and in the flippant, 
prying chambermaid she entered with such spirit into the 
character, that we entirely forgot that she was somewhat 
older than the author's prototype. She was peculiarly 
happy in the delineation of the stately, haughty dame ; 
and we have seldom seen a more effective piece of acting 
than her Emelia in Othello. This character, in which she 
always obtained great applause, requires no ordinary dis- 
crimination. The conflicts between her affection for his 
mistress and friend, and her love for her husband; and the 
triumph of indignant virtue over conjugal authority, were 
admirably portrayed. Asasnger, Mrs. Aluridge ranked 
high. Her voice, which was sweet, distinct, and power- 
ful, was regulated by a good ear and considerable cultiva- 
tions; and whilst she was valuable as a principal in the 
opera department, she was almost invaluable as an auxi- 
liary in duets, trios, quartets, quintets, or choruses, in 
which her voice was always effective, without being too 


inent. 
{e is rumoured, and, we trust, upon good authority, 
that the managers intend that one night shall be devotal 


to the berefit of Mrs. Aldridge’s numerous and young 
family; nor can any thing be more obviously reasonable. 
She has been connected with our theatre more than a 
dozen years, and has not, during that time, been an idle 
auxiliary ;—besides, had she lived and enjoyed her health 
afew weeks longer, she would have been entitled to a 
benefit as a matter of course. If the wanagers really in- 
tend to do this act of humanity and justice, the sooner] 
they realize their intention the better. Public sympathy 


to he pretty general.—As subscribers to a benevolent in. 
stitution from its commencement, we have pleasure in 
stating that the funeral expenses of this amiable lady were 
detraved by the Liverpool Theatrical Fund.—Mercury. 





Monsieur Alexandre.—Vhis very clever gentleman will 
appear in a new entertainment, at his theatre, on Wed. 
hesday and Friday evenings.—See adv. 











To Correspondents. 


To ovr Country Faienps.—We are in hopes that the deli. 
very of our publication in some parts of the country will, 
in f.ture, be more regular than it has hitherto been. Per. 
haps the irregularity in the ar:ival of our parcels in some 
towns may have arisen from the general disorder into 
which the system exposed in the newspapers must have 
involved Mr. P. Brether:on’s coach-office; a system which 
that gentleman has wisely determined to annihilate, root 
and branch. 








MEcHANICs’ ScHooL oF Arts.—At the request of several appli. 
cants, we have given a place in our columns to the address 
of the Rev. A Wilson, at the opening of the Liverpool 
School of Arts. As institutions of this description are now 
in course of establishment ail over the kingdom, any argu. 
ment adapted to remove the objections which ignorance cr 
prejudice oppose to the principle of enlightening the people 
must be useful. The address of the Rey. A. Wilsun is very 
well calculated to produce this effect. 





We have been informed that Mr. John Dawbarn, a linen- 
draper, in Byrom-street, has conceived that the pungent 
observations of 4 Shopman, in our last Kaleidoscope, were 
intended for him, aud that he feels rather sore, in conse- 
quence. It appears, however, that the engagement which 
he fancies he is charged with having unequivocally broken, 
was made by him only on cundition that the whole of the 
trade adhered to the same rule. On finding that several 
shopkeepers kept open their places of business after the 
time agreed upon, he considered himself at perfect liberty 
to follow their example. It is not for us to say, that he is 
the subject f-om whence the writer of the above-named 
letter drew his picture; but if he was the subject, we must 
gay we think he has not been fairly handled, as the charge 
which was brought against bim assumed that he had broken 
through an unconditional agreement. 





Danpies tn THE MARKET.—We shall not lose sight of the 
thousand and one quizzes on this subject; and the one hap- 
pens to be so much better than the rest, that we purpose 
inserting it on an early day. 


H’s favours shall appear in our next. 
Castor is just received. 








Maruematics.—We shall address a note in ournext to¥.T.F, 
—/W. H.—and Mathematicus, in reference to their commu- 
tsications. . ‘ 





(> The following paragraph, which appeared in the Blercury, 
is re-published here, beeause we are not quite certain whe- 
ther the gentleman for whom it is intended addreseed his 
communication originally to the Mercury or Kaleidoscope :— 
Suipine Preas.—We sume time ago were favoured, by u cor- 
respondent, with a plan of a sliding pier, or landing-place, 
which the projector was of opinion might be applied with 
advantage to St. George's and other pier-heads in this town. 
It is to be made of cast iron, in five main parts, sliding into 
each other, like the slides of a teleacope. At low water the 
whole would be drawn out; as the tide-rore, the outermost 
slide (say No. 5) next the water is to be drawn into No. 4, 
so as to be out of the way. As the water still rises, No. 4 
will have to be drawn into No. 3, and se on; until, at high 
water, in spring tides, the whole of the slides will be drawa 
in. When first we received our correspondent’s communi- 
cation we were pleased with the suggestion: further re. 
flection, however, has altered our opinion, and some con- 
versation we have had with very competent judges incline 
us to think the scheme impracticable. If the steps could 
be made to fit int each other in the manner intended, 
atill there is one objection which would, we apprehend, be 
insuperable. Great part of the pier would have to be exca- 
vated in order to adinit the moving piers to be drawn in 
at high water. If our eorrespondent does not object, we 
ehall forward his plan te the Common Council, who are, 
or aught to be, at present engaged upon this important 
subject. If the correspondent to whom we address this 
Note would favour us with a call, or with his address, we 
shall be enabled tu reply tu his last communieation. 





is now alive to the situation of the surviving family of 
Mrs. Aldridge, and as early an opportunity as possible 
should be allewed to evince a feeling which we belicve| 
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